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Strikes  in  American  Industry 
in   Wartime 

April  6  to  October  6,  1917 


Maximum  production  of  all  essential  materials  is  the 
paramount  necessity  for  the  successful  conduct  of  our  war 
with  the  Central  Powers. 

Much  apprehension  has  been  expressed  that  frequent 
strikes  have  more  than  ordinarily  halted  such  production; 
on  the  other  hand,  statements  have  often  been  made  that 
relatively  few  labor  disturbances  have  occurred  since  our 
entry  into  the  war. 

In  order  to  present  the  truth  as  to  the  extent,  causes, 
and  character  of  strikes  in  American  industry  during  war- 
time and  their  retardation  of  necessary  production,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  undertook  an 
investigation  of  the  subject.  The  investigation  covers 
the  first  six  months  of  our  war  period,  from  April  6  to 
October  6,  1917. 

From  information  in  reliable  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  labor  and  conciliation  boards,  and 
private  organizations  in  possession  of  information  relating 
to  strikes,  it  appeared  that  during  the  six  months  period 
nearly  3,000  strikes  had  occurred  in  industrial  establish- 
ments throughout  the  country.  This  total  excludes  many 
strikes  not  recorded  in  the  public  press  because  crowded 
out  by  war  news,  and  others  missed  in  the  investigation 
because  it  was  impracticable  to  make  an  exhaustive 
research  in  all  of  the  thousands  of  newspapers  published. 

After  eliminating  duplicate  information  and  all  reports 
which  could  not  be  definitely  traced,  names  were  finally 
secured  of  2,521  establishments  in  which  strikes  were 
reported  to  have  occurred  and  each  was  requested  to 
supply  the  information  desired.  In  many  instances  where 
the  data  obtained  were  incomplete,  further  inquiry  was 
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made  by  letter  or  telegram,  and  in  special  cases  field  in- 
vestigators obtained  additional  statements  by  personal 
interviews.  As  a  result,  1,15(3  establishments  furnished 
adequate  information,  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  report. 
Many  of  the  strikes  were  unimportant  in  their  effect 
on  production  because  they  involved  only  a  few  workers 
or  lasted  only  a  short  time.  Many  others,  however, 
seriously  interfered  with  war  preparations. 

SCOPE  OF  INQUIRY 

Establishments  in  which  strikes  were  reported 2,986 

Names  ascertained  and  inquiries  made 2,521 

Replies  received  from 1,835 

No  replies  received  from 686 

Replies  containing  adequate  information 1,156 

Replies  containing  insufficient  information 95 

Replies  reporting  no  time  lost  by  strikes 92 

Replies  denying  that  strikes  occurred 284 

Replies  reporting  that  strikes  occurred  before  April  6  or 

after  October  5,  1917 208 


The  information  herein  analyzed  and  tabulated  relates 
to  strikes  in  the  1,156  industrial  establishments  for  which 
adequate  information  was  finally  obtained.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  a  partial  list  of  strikes  in  American  industry 
during  the  six-months  period.  For  instance,  686  re- 
ported strikes  have  not  yet  been  verified,  because  inquiries 
pertaining  to  them  remain  unanswered,  and  in  95  verified 
cases  the  information  obtained  was  insufficient  for  use  in 
the  compilations.  Again,  while  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
tabulations  here  presented  embrace  most  of  the  important 
strikes  of  the  period,  it  is  known  that  several  disputes  of 
major  importance  occurred,  information  of  which  was  not 
reported  to  the  Board.  Furthermore,  no  account  has 
here  been  taken  of  the  many  potential  strikes  actually 
threatened  and  which  were  averted  only  by  compromise. 
Thus  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
summarizing  labor  troubles  handled  by  commissioners 
of  conciliation  during  the  period  between  April  6  and 
October  25,  1917,  refers  to  212  controversies  in  addition 
to  281  actual  strikes.  This  phase  of  the  situation  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  to  complete  the  picture  of  labor 
disturbances  and  their  effect  on  production  of  war 
essentials. 


The  serious  aspect  of  the  1,156  strikes  included  in  this 
report  is  clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that 

the  number  of  employees  made  idle  was         283,402 
the  number  of  days  of  production  lost  was  6,285,519 

The  magnitude  of  the  production  lost  in  even  this  in- 
complete list  of  strikes  would  at  any  time  be  serious.  In 
wartime,  when  every  day  of  production  of  essential 
materials  has  definite  influence  on  the  war  situation,  it  is 
little  short  of  appalling. 

To  visualize  better  the  magnitude  of  the  waste,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  it  would  require  the  labor  of 
251,400  persons  for  a  whole  month  to  make  up  for  the 
reported  loss  of  production;  or,  that  a  manufacturing 
plant  employing  1,000  workers  would  have  to  operate  for 
about  twenty-one  years  of  300  workdays  each  in  order  to 
offset  the  time  thus  lost. 

The  high  average  amount  of  time  lost  in  the  strikes  here 
included,  amounting  to  22.2  days  per  worker,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  while  many  of  the  smaller 
strikes  were  adjusted  in  less  than  a  week,  some  within 
twenty-four  hours,  many  of  those  in  which  large  numbers 
of  workers  participated  were  long  drawn  out.  Since  most 
of  the  major  strikes  occurring  during  the  period  are  in- 
cluded, while  many  small  ones  are  not,  this  tends  some- 
what to  raise  the  average. 

The  statistical  data  in  this  report  are  summarized  in 
four  tables,  in  which  the  number  of  establishments,  the 
general  basis  of  settlement,  the  number  of  employees 
made  idle,  and  the  number  of  workdays  lost  are  listed 
according  to 

1.  Industries, 

2.  Demands, 

3.  Proportion  of  union  strikers, 

4.  Means  of  settlement. 

In  computing  the  number  of  workdays  lost,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor  and  the  one  that  indi- 
cates clearly  the  seriousness  of  the  strikes,  all  Sundays 
and  holidays  were  excluded,  except  in  a  small  number  of 


cases  where  it  was  stated  that  it  was  usual  to  work  on 
those  days.  Where  two  or  three  shifts  were  worked,  each 
shift  was  counted  as  a  workday.  Time  lost  after  April  6, 
1917,  on  strikes  started  before  that  day  was  excluded; 
also,  all  time  lost  after  October  5,  1917.  No  differentiation 
was  made  between  workdays  varying  in  length. 


I.     STRIKES   CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO 
INDUSTRIES 

Table  I  lists  the  industries  affected  in  order  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  workdays  lost. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  metal  trades,  shipbuilding,  coal 
mining,  and  copper  mining,  four  of  the  industries  most 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Government's  war  pro- 
gram, were  hardest  hit  by  strikes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  These  four  industries  contributed  46.1%  of  all 
strikes,  61.8%  of  the  workers  made  idle,  and  66.3%  of 
the  workdays  lost.  Then  follow  the  other  industries 
almost  in  the  order  of  their  importance  to  the  needs  of  the 
Government.  In  fairness,  however,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  these  figures  must  be  interpreted  with  due  regard 
to  the  comparative  size  of  the  industry  to  which  they 
refer;  as  a  rule  the  industries  ranking  high  in  respect  to 
lost  production  also  stand  high  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  workers  regularly  employed. 


II.     STRIKES   CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO 
DEMANDS 

Table  II  reflects  the  character  of  the  demands  that 
finally  led  to  strikes.  Only  the  chief  demands  are  here 
classified;  often  demands  of  minor  importance  were 
added  to  the  major  demands,  but  they  did  not  form  the 
real  issue. 

This  classification  shows  that  demands  for  higher  wages 
were  the  most  frequent  cause  of  strikes.     Increased  cost 
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of  living  and  growing  independence  of  workers,  due  in 
part  to  diminished  supply  of  labor  and  in  part  to  an  unusual 
demand  for  it,  readily  account  for  this.  In  320  out  of  445 
strikes  of  this  class,  or  72%,  wage  demands  were  either 
completely  or  partially  granted. 

In  439  other  cases  where  requests  for  increased  wages 
were  coupled  with  demands  for  shorter  hours,  recognition 
of  labor  unions,  and  closed  shop  conditions,  the  former 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  great  number  of  compro- 
mises effected,  namely  305.  Thus,  in  208  strikes  com- 
promised out  of  230  caused  by  demands  for  higher  wages 
and  closed  shop  conditions,  the  wage  demand  was  usually 
conceded  but  theother  demands  were  denied.  This  state- 
ment is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  of  69  demands  solely 
for  closed  shop  conditions,  57  were  refused,  only  8  were 
granted,  and  4  were  compromised.  So,  too,  in  the  68 
strikes  growing  out  of  the  sole  demand  for  recognition  of 
the  union,  52  were  refused,  only  9  were  granted,  and  7 
were  compromised. 

Strikes  in  which  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  was  the 
chief  demand  were  few  and  the  number  of  workdays  lost 
thereby  was  relatively  small.  When,  however,  a  request 
for  shorter  hours  was  one  of  the  issues  leading  to  strikes, 
the  question  of  a  shorter  workday  appeared  somewhat 
more  important,  but  evidently  was  not,  as  the  other  de- 
mands were  the  main  issues  represented  in  these  classi- 
fications. 

Demands  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  closed  shop 
conditions,  alone  or  with  other  issues,  caused  the  most 
serious  labor  disturbances.  If  the  figures  in  Table  II 
under  Items  4  to  11,  inclusive,  were  grouped  together  on 
this  basis,  they  would  represent  43.5%  of  all  the  estab- 
lishments and  69.0%  of  all  the  workdays  lost.  The 
duration  of  interrupted  production  in  this  class  of  dis- 
turbances also  indicates  somewhat  their  bitterness,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  comparative  table  of  average 
time  lost  per  employee: 

Strikes  for  increased  wages,  Item  1 14.2  days 

Strikes  for  shorter  hours,  Item  2        11.2  " 

Strikes  for  increased  wages  and  shorter  hours,  Item  3  .    .    .  21.1  " 
Strikes  for  recognition  of  the  union  or  closed  shop  conditions 
alone,  or  shorter  hours  and  increased  wages  in  addition 

thereto,  Items  4  to  11,  inclusive 28.0  " 

Strikes  for  other  reasons,  Items  12  to  15,  inclusive      .    .    .  15.8  " 
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III.     STRIKES     CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO 

PROPORTION  OF  LABOR  UNION  MEMBERS 

AMONG  THE   STRIKERS 

In  many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  learn  with  accuracy 
what  proportion  of  the  strikers  were  members  of  labor 
unions.  This  particularly  was  true  where  labor  unionists 
formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  working  force  and  where 
employers  themselves  often  were  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  labor  union  organization  in  their  shops.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  figures  in  Items  2  and  3,  Table  III,  must  be 
accepted  with  some  reservation;  those  in  Items  4  and  5 
may  be  considered  reliable. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  tabulation  is  the  number 
of  strikes  and  the  magnitude  of  lost  production  in 
those  cases  where  a  majority  of  the  workers  involved  were 
members  of  labor  unions.  Thus,  a  grouping  of  Items  4 
and  5  of  Table  III,  which  include  establishments  in  which 
from  51  to  100%  of  the  strikers  were  union  members, 
shows: 

Establishments  involved 674  or  58.3% 

Employees  made  idle 176,253  or  62.2% 

Workdays  lost 4,403,335  or  70.0% 

Analyzed  from  another  angle.  Table  III  indicates  that, 
as  the  proportion  of  union  influence  increased  in  the 
establishments  affected,  an  increase  also  occurred  in  the 
proportion  of  strikes,  workers  made  idle,  and  workdays 
lost.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  the 
533  establishments  embraced  in  the  four  industries  most 
affected  by  strikes,  —  metal  trades,  shipbuilding,  coal 
and  copper  mining,  —  75.5%  of  the  strikers  were  labor 
union  members,  whereas  their  number  in  the  623  other 
establishments  amounted  only  to  51.6%.  This  is  not 
conclusive,  but  it  is  significant  in  view  of  statements  often 
made,  that  where  labor  unionists  are  employed  in  large 
numbers,  stable  contracts  are  in  effect  for  long  periods, 
subject  to  change  only  at  stated  intervals  and  then  only 
after  due  notice  of  intended  change  has  been  given,  thus 
allowing  time  for  adjustment  without  resort  to  strike  or 
lockout.  In  other  words,  the  claim  is  that  unionization  of 
industry  makes  for  industrial  peace.  The  facts  do  not 
bear  out  this  contention. 
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IV.     STRIKES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO 
MEANS  OF   SETTLEMENT 

Table  IV  shows  the  principal  means  through  which 
strikes  were  settled.  This  table  must  be  read  with 
caution,  particularly  with  respect  to  settlements  made 
through  federal  or  state  mediation.  As  a  rule,  such 
mediation  was  requested  only  after  conferences  between 
employers  and  their  employees  had  failed;  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  respect  to  large  strikes.  Therefore,  while 
strikes  settled  by  federal  and  state  mediation  included  a 
large  percentage  of  employees  made  idle  and  workdays 
lost  (56.1%  in  the  one  case  and  59.1%  in  the  other),  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  the  time  loss 
often  occurred  before  such  mediation  was  resorted  to. 
It  is  largely  a  question  as  to  "when  the  doctor  was 
called   in  on  the  case." 

The  largest  number  of  strikes,  namely  552,  or  45.1%  of 
all,  were  settled  by  private  conferences;  in  42.7%  of  these 
cases  the  demands  of  the  strikers  were  granted,  in  30.3% 
compromised,  and  in  only  27.0%  refused.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  federal  or  state  mediation  was  the  means  of 
settlement,  demands  were  granted  in  only  22.1%  of  the 
cases;  in  8.9%  they  were  refused,  in  69.0%  they  were 
compromised.  The  statistics  also  show  that  strikes  fought 
to  a  finish  through  injunction  proceedings,  through  hiring 
of  new  employees,  or  prolonged  by  sparring  for  time 
on  the  part  of  employers  or  employees,  involved  a  greater 
loss  of  time  per  worker  than  those  in  which  settlement  was 
sought  by  private  conferences  or  by  governmental  media- 
tion;   this  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 

Method  of  Settlement  Average  Days  Lost 

per  Worker  Involved 

Private  conferences 15.8  days 

Federal  or  State  mediation 23.4     " 

Awaiting  developments 30.9     " 

Hiring  other  employees 32.4     " 

Injunction  proceedings       40.5     " 


INFLUENCES  UNDERLYING   STRIKES 

In  addition  to  efforts  made  to  secure  statistical  data, 
the  Board  endeavored  to  learn  the  influences  underlying 
or  relating  to  strikes  during  the  period  under  investiga- 
tion, and   therefore  made  an  appeal  to  employers  who 
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were  close  to  the  situation,  to  labor  commissioners,  and  to 
chairmen  of  mediation  boards  in  various  states,  for  ex- 
pressions of  their  opinions.  These  may  be  summarized 
by  selections  quoted  from  representative  letters. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LABOR  UNREST 

"War  tends  to  throw  almost  all  individuals  in  a 
nation  out  of  their  settled  rut  of  mental  habits. 
The  restlessness  and  lack  of  restraint  which  so  results 
in  the  industrial  world  leads  naturally  not  only  to 
change  of  occupation,  but  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
masses  of  workingmen  are  'out  of  the  rut,'  makes 
them  more  easily  influenced  and  handled  by  those  in 
authority  in  the  labor  ranks  —  men  who  have  been 
waiting  for  just  such  an  opportunity.  Second,  the 
restraining  powers  of  the  employer  become  weak- 
ened in  industry  in  time  of  war.  The  legal  maxim, 
that  'in  times  of  war  the  laws  are  silent,'  is  as 
applicable  to  industrial  laws  as  to  political  laws. 
The  employee  feels  that  he  is  free  to  do  more  as  he 
chooses.  As  a  result,  he  may  become  a  potential  or 
actual  agitator,  or  even  striker." 

—  A  Director  of  a  State  Department  of  Labor. 


INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  LIVING 

"The  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is 
undoubtedly  the  largest  contributing  cause  for  in- 
dustrial unrest,  and  must  be  met  by  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  employers  to  adjust  the  compensation  of 
their  workers  so  as  to  make  the  wage  paid  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  living." 

—  A  Labor  Commissioner. 

"It  was  simply  a  matter  of  more  pay  in  order  to 
live,  and  the  request  was  granted.  We  have  had  this 
thing  happen  several  times  during  the  past  year, 
and  we  have  responded  in  every  instance,  for  we 
felt  that  it  was  only  just."  —  A  Manufacturer. 


PROFITEERING 

"Widespread  unrest  is  also  .  .  .  caused  mainly 
by  the  increased  cost  of  living.  It  is  becoming  more 
acute  as  prices  mount  higher.  Through  a  quiet  in- 
vestigation we  find  that  retailers  are  ravenous  in 
their  charges."  —  A  Labor  Commissioner. 
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"The  steel  workers  admitted  that  their  wages  had 
gone  up  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  living,  but 
said  outright  that  they  were  after  some  of  the  profits 
which  they  thought  the  shipbuilders  were  making." 

—  A  Shipbuilder. 

"Profiteering  is  by  many  believed  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  shipbuilding  and  other  industries,  and 
if  the  Government  can  allay  the  belief  and  stop 
profiteering,  especially  where  the  same  is  so  open, 
much  would  be  done  to  stop  this  unsatisfied  and 
distrustful  condition  among  workingmen." 

—  A  Labor  Commissioner. 

DILUTION  OF  LABOR 

"At  this  mill  the  principal  cause  of  the  disturbance 
was  the  refusal  of  the  amalgamated  society  of  lace 
makers  to  allow  the  lace  manufacturers  of  this 
country  to  teach  a  sufficient  number  of  apprentices 
the  business  of  lace  making.  ,  .  .  The  manufac- 
turers, conceding  there  had  been  a  material  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  were  willing  to  grant  an  increase 
in  wages,  but  stated  that  this  increase  would  not  be 
granted  unless  the  clause  of  the  union  relative  to 
apprentices  was  modified,  as  it  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  that  additional 
operatives  should  enter  the  lace-making  business. 
Otherwise  the  plants  would  be  undermanned,  and  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  when  there  would 
be  a  tremendous  shortage  of  men  to  operate  lace 
machines."  —  A  Manufacturer. 

GOVERNMENT  WAGE  SCALE  AND  COST-PLUS 
CONTRACTS 

"Our  trouble  in  the  machine  shop  had  no  foun- 
dation in  unionism.  It  was  all  impulse.  It  was  in 
the  air.  The  foundation  of  the  trouble  we  believe  to 
be  the  large  and  what  we  think  to  be  the  unneces- 
sary wage  paid  by  our  Government  in  navy  yards 
and  the  wage  paid  by  firms  who  are  doing  work  on  a 
percentage  basis.  .  .  .  The  possibility  to  earn  a 
great  amount  of  money  per  week  at  the  various  na\'y 
yards  throughout  the  country  is  going  to  make  it 
very  hard  on  the  smaller  yards  unless  they  all  work 
under  the  same  conditions  so  that  they  can  pay  the 
same  wage  as  the  navy  yards  pay;  which  only  can  be 
done  by  doing  all  work  for  the  Government  on  a 
percentage  basis."  —  A  Launch  and  Engine  Builder. 
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THE  EIGHT-HOUR  WORKDAY 

"In  my  judgment  the  Government's  attitude  in 
respect  to  an  eight-hour  day  had  an  indirect  in- 
fluence. .  .  .  The  story  came  to  the  men  and  made 
them  believe  that  eventually  they  would  get  an 
eight-hour  day  instead  of  nine  hours." 

—  A  Manufacturer. 

"Since  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Adamson 
Eight-Hour  Bill  it  has  been  practically  conceded  in 
the  .  .  .  district  that  an  eight-hour  day  is  inevit- 
able even  in  industries  such  as  the  lumber  industry, 
where  men  largely  work  out  of  doors  under  good 
conditions.  There  are  many  employers,  however, 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  .  .  .  have 
had  expression  from  their  employees  that  they  prefer 
to  work  ten  hours  if  they  can  get  paid  for  ten  hours 
at  increased  wages."  —  Manager  of  a  Lumber  Mill. 


LABOR  SHORTAGE  AND  REDUCED  EFFICIENCY 
"The  workmen  in  a  large  and  important  shipyard 
of  the  older  type  were  on  strike,  when  a  newly  con- 
structed plant  was  ready  to  begin  operations.  The 
new  yard  cornered  the  cream  of  the  striking 
mechanics  with  extraordinarily  high  wages,  which 
were  in  due  time  forced  by  strikes  on  all  the  other 
yards  as  the  standard  scale  for  all  workers  in  the 
same  trade,  even  for  those  of  ordinary  skill.  As  the 
left-over  strikers  were  of  the  poorest  grade,  the  old 
yards  were  hurt  in  two  ways:  they  had  to  pay  the 
higher  wages  and  were  forced  to  employ  inefficient 
men  whose  production  was  considerably  below  the 
average."  —  A  Shipbuilder. 


LABOR  UNION  INFLUENCE 

"Presumably  there  is  less  friction  in  industrial 
plants  where  employees  are  wholly  members  of  labor 
unions  or  where  the  union  element  is  dominant  to  an 
extent  that  it  practically  controls  the  situation.  In 
such  case,  there  is  a  centralized  control  and  unity 
of  working  tendencies,  which  make  for  stable  con- 
ditions. Where  it  is  possible  for  an  employer  to 
bargain  with  the  workers  collectively,  and  where  it 
is  known  that  they  will  stand  by  their  agreement, 
there  is  a  chance  for  great  stability  in  planning  for 
the  future  " 

—  A  Director  of  a  State  Department  of  Labor. 
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"We  do  not  believ'e  that  the  unionization  of  labor 
brings  industrial  peace,  unless  the  employer  capitu- 
lates entirely  to  the  union."  —  A  Shipbuilder. 

"From  such  slight  experience  as  we  have  had,  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  encounter  seems  to  be  the 
recognition  or  nonrecognition  of  a  union.  As  far  as 
wages  and  working  conditions  are  concerned,  the 
employers  seem  ready  to  meet  any  reasonable  re- 
quest, and  usually  the  employees  are  equally  willing 
to  accept  a  reasonable  compromise,  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion can  generally  be  effected,  but  failure  to  agree 
almost  invariably  is  over  the  question  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  union.  It  is  this  one  issue  which  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  prejudice  and  bitterness,  and 
thus  far  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  common  meeting 
ground."  —  A  Manufacturer. 

FEDERAL  MEDIATION 

"The  fact  that  in  every  instance  in  which  the 
Government  has  acted  as  mediator  in  labor  troubles, 
the  employee  has  come  off  to  some  extent  the  victor 
over  the  employer,  i.e.,  he  has  obtained  more  than 
he  has  had  to  yield,  while  the  employer  has  had  to 
yield  more  than  he  can  obtain,  has  undoubtedly 
stimulated  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  labor  to  re- 
peated and  more  exorbitant  demands.  VV^hat  applies 
with  respect  to  Government  mediation  with  respect 
to  wages  applies  also  with  respect  to  the  eight-hour 
day."  —  A  Coal  Operator. 

NEED  FOR  MEDIATION  AND  AGREEMENTS 

"Compulsory  regulation,  or  arbitration,  is  in  my 
opinion  the  only  solution  of  this  great  question.  All 
the  courts  of  our  land  are  simply  Boards  of  Arbi- 
tration, nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Ability  and 
adaptability  should  determine  one's  worth  as  a  unity 
in  any  and  all  undertakings.  No  fair-minded  man 
can  object  to  this  principle." 

—  A  State  Labor  Conciliator. 

"Trade  agreements  are  more  easily  effected  when 
one  of  the  parties  is  a  union.  A  union  is  good  if 
organized  for  peace  instead  of  strife,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  an  employers'  association.  Both 
parties  should  try  to  understand  each  other  and 
meanwhile  respect  or  at  least  tolerate  each  other's 
prejudices.     Patience  is  a  good  lubricant." 

—  A  State  Labor  Conciliator. 
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"Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between 
employers  and  employees  under  which  both  parties 
would  agree  that,  during  the  war,  neither  side  would 
take  advantage  of  existing  conditions,  and  that  em- 
ployers by  a  lockout  or  by  other  means  would  not 
try  to  break  up  a  union  which  had  been  recognized 
before  the  war,  nor  would  the  employees,  by  a 
strike  or  other  means,  try  to  enforce  the  recognition 
of  a  union  which  had  not  been  recognized  before  the 
war.  Such  an  agreement  would,  in  my  opinion, 
eliminate  90%  of  serious  labor  troubles." 

—  A  Manufacturer. 

"A  conceivably  good  thing  would  be  a  national 
academy  of  employers  and  labor  men  regulating  the 
common  interests,  registering  trade  unions,  passing 
upon  their  constitutions,  and  granting  them  and  their 
leaders  certificates  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  bad 
behavior.  I  believe  that  there  are  good  qualities 
capable  of  further  development  and  already  enough 
developed  to  warrant  a  hope  of  industrial  and  social 
peace."  —  A  State  Labor  Conciliator. 

SUGGESTION  FOR  UNITED  EFFORT 

"The  United  States  Government  should  make  no 
compromise  with  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  at  this 
time.  One  union,  and  one  only,  should  be  recog- 
nized, viz.:  the  union  of  the  United  States  of 
.  America.  The  energy  of  this  nation  must  become 
one  unit,  and  devoted,  without  reservation,  to  one 
grand  object,  the  winning  of  the  War." 

—  A  State  Labor  Conciliator. 


These  selected  statements  throv/  some  light  on  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  respect  to  strikes,  or  are 
otherwise  of  pertinent  value. 

Peculiarly  little  mention  was  made  of  labor  shortage  as 
an  underlying  cause  of  strikes.  Obviously,  however, 
an  independent  attitude  on  the  part  of  labor, 
encouraged  by  labor  shortage,  was  an  important  factor 
which  contributed  to  labor  disputes. 

Again,  very  few  of  the  correspondents  specifically 
alluded  to  the  so-called  "cost-plus-profit"  system,  on 
the  basis  of  which  many  government  contracts  had  been 
let.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  many  strikes  and  threatened 
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strikes  found  their  inception  directly  or  indirectly  in 
"cost-plus-profit"  establishments,  —  directly,  because 
of  the  belief  of  the  workers  that  their  demands  would 
meet  with  only  slight  if  any  resistance  in  these  plants, 
and  indirectly,  because  of  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  high 
wage  scale  in  these  "cost-plus"  establishments  on 
workers  in  establishments  operating  under  ordinary 
conditions. 


THE  I.  W.  W.  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  STRIKE 
SITUATION 

Sharply  distinguished  from  what  is  generally  recognized 
as  the  labor  movement,  with  its  varying  shades  of 
radicalism  in  various  labor  unions,  stands  che  disturbing 
influence  of  the  I.  W.  W.  organization,  particularly  in 
the  western  section  of  the  country.  What  little  evidence 
was  obtainable  of  alien  enemy  plots  as  a  cause  of  strikes 
usually  pointed  to  I.  W.  W.  sources.  This  revolutionary 
body  of  workers  was  involved  in  116  strikes,  rendering 
26,906  workers  idle,  and  causing  1,001,364  lost  workdays 
out  of  the  6,285,500  for  the  six-months  period  covered. 
These  I.  W.  VV.  strikes  were  of  long  duration,  averaging 
a  loss  of  37.2  days  per  worker,  and  in  many  instances 
were  accompanied  by  great  violence.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  making  up  the  compilations  in  Table  III  mem- 
bership in  the  I.  W.  W.  was  not  treated  as  membership 
in  a  union. 


SUMMARY 

Summarizing  briefly  the  salient  features  of  the  evidence 
here  presented,  it  appears: 

The  first  six  months  following  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  was  a  period  of  extensive  strikes. 
Even  the  incomplete  returns  here  summarized  indicate 
283,400  idle  workers  and  a  loss  of  6,285,000  work- 
days. 

Strikes  were  most  numerous  and  most  serious  in  those 
industries  particularly  essential  to  war  production. 

Demands  for  increased  wages  were  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  disputes.  Strikes  for  recognition  of  union  or 
closed  shop  conditions  were  the  most  bitterly  contested. 
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Nearly  three  fifths  of  the  disputes  occurred  in  estab- 
lishments where  a  majority  of  the  strikers  were  members 
of  trade  unions;  the  percentage  of  total  time  lost  in 
strikes  of  this  class  was  even  higher. 

Direct  conference  appeared  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
and  expeditious  way  of  settling  disputes  and  the  least 
costly  in  point  of  days  lost;  those  in  which  injunction 
proceedings  were  resorted  to  were  the  most  prolonged. 

The  excerpts  cited  in  preceding  pages  from  the  volum- 
inous correspondence  assembled  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation  indicate  the  broad  range  of  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  the  unsettled  labor  conditions  here 
set  forth.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  accurately  the 
degree  to  which  any  particular  cause  was  responsible. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  information  submitted  indi- 
cates, however,  that  these  were  of  primary  importance: 

Increased  cost  of  living  and  failure  of  em- 
ployers In  many  cases  to  anticipate  this  influence. 

Widespread  discontent  due  to  a  belief  that 
undue  profits  had  been  made  by  employers  out 
of  war  business. 

Increased  independence  of  the  worker,  due  in 

part  to  a  labor  shortage  and  in  part  to  a  feeling 

,'         that  the  situation  constituted  labor's  opportunity 

-    *      for  forcing    union    recognition    or    closed     shop 

conditions. 

Inequality  between  wages  paid  in  plants   en- 
.  gaged  on  private  work  and  government  or  private 

H    *      plants  engaged  on  war  work. 

The  unsettling  influence  of  the  "cost-plus- 
profit"  feature  of  many  war  contracts. 

The  Federal  Administration's  virtual  endorse- 
ment of  the  eight-hour  workday. 

Indications  of  improvement  in  the  labor  situation  in 
recent  months  are  apparent,  but  it  needs  only  a  cursory 
reading  of  the  daily  press  to  see  that  the  war  industries 
of  this  country  are  still  heavily  handicapped  by  labor 
disputes.  Co-operation  in  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  some  workable  program  which  shall  minimize  these 
disturbances,  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  is  the 
patriotic  duty  of  both  employers  and  employees. 
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